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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

‘a It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PLOIDY POW HOnwmnwnwnwnw 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 





an 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 386 acresof land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York ; Post Office address, Oneida,N. ¥Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn, 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for. 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, the se- 
curing of a viral. or@aANtzation, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRITICISM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun H. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They oonsider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The following may serve as a condensed formula ot 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 


lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Reguiator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom “Lammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 
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Che Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y.., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &e. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, scourely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to auy part of the country. 


Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste ComMunism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annug! Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Norrs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


SE" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 
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The “ Age of Miracles.” 


Let us look a little at the old doctrine, 
or rather it may be said, the new doctrine 
—old to this generation, but new to the 
world—that the age of miracles is past. 
We will take a comprehensive view of 
the history of the world, and see where 
precisely on the map this doctrine lies. 

To begin with, God commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, formed 
the heavens and the earth, the sun, 
moon and stars, caused the earth to bring 
forth plants, and animals, mvde man, 
and breathed into him the breath of life: 
all that certainly was miraculous. So 
God’s jirst deal gs with the universe 
were miraculous. The creation was born 
of a miracle. It was a piiraculous child, 
as much as Christ was. The first great 
truth that shines out of the whole frame- 
work of creation, according to the histo- 
ry we have in the Bible, is, that God is 
supreme over matter ; and all natural 
laws are, in fact, the product of his mir- 
aculous power. Certainly, then, the cre- 
ation started fair in the age of miracles. 
We may say that miraculous power was 
in full operation at the beginning, if it 
has stopped since. 

Well, follow on the history of man.— 
God talked with Adam in the garden of 
Eden ; and when he sinned, and it be- 
came necessary to deal with him in a pen- 
itentiary way, God brought upon him 





and his race, strange changes—which 





were not the ‘unintelligible waltee of 
certain laws, hut were produced by a high 
intelligent will—changes affecting the 
life of man, and the course of nature in 
woman, and the whole productiveness of 
the earth. Here is & miracle again, of 
an opposite nature to the first great cre- 
ative miracle. 

Follow still along, and you will find 
traces of the ageof miracles continued 
in each of these forms, through the pa- 
triarcha] age. Enoch was taken away 
without death. The flood came upon the 
world ; a strange unaccountable event, 
on any natural principles. Noah was 
saved from it by revelation. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, walked and talked with 
God. Miraculous power manifestly con- 
tinued in various ways. 

Then come to the time of Moses, and 
follow the dealings of God with the Isra- 
elites ; you find ‘plenty of miracles—find 
yourself’ perpetually in the presence of 
the great Shekinah of God, every thing 
around you indicating his supremacy over 
matter. The age of miracles was cer- 
tainly in full operation then. Then, 
trace the history of the Jewish nation 
through, and you find no cessation of 
miracles; and when you come to the 
times of Christ, there again the same 
power breaks out afresh, reminding one 
of the brightest ages in the past—the pas- 
sage of the children of Israel through the 
wilderness, and of the creation. Christ 
again brought to view in perfect clear- 
ness, and by demonstration of facts, the 
supremacy of God over matter—renewing 
the i impression of the great lesson of cre- 
ation and the flood, and of the exodus of 
the Israelites from Egypt. 

So far then, the world certainly lived 
under the age of miracles—for 4,00 years 
down to the age of the apostles. And 
then, we are to understand, that a total 
change took place; that God withdrew, 
anc the world was not to look for any 
further manifestation of his supremacy 
over matter. But those who teach us 
this strange doctrine, expect the age of 
miracles to return again finally. They 
believe in a future resurrection and judg- 
ment. They believe in the Second Com- 
ing of Christ—that he is to descend and 
turn everything topsy-turvy by miracles, 
change those that are living, raise the 
dead, &c. They are determined to have 
a great jubilee of miracles at the final 
catastrophe. ‘T'o repeat—The world cer- 
tainly began with a miraculous dispen- 
sation, and it is to end with one; and 
4,000 years of its progress has been con- 
fessedly under the age of miracles ; but 
here is a gap of two or three thousand 
years between Christ and the end—a pa- 
renthesis, in which is the doctrine that 
“The age of miracles is past.” 

Now there is a ridiculous absurdity on 
the very face of this theory ; for accord- 
ing to the views of those who hold it, the 
age of miracles is not past, but simply 
suspended ; that is all they can say con- 
sistently. But that the age of miracles 
is suspended is very absurd and improb- 
able. For let us consider a moment the 
philosophy of the case. Take the histo- 
ry of the world in the Bible, completed 
as it is by prophecy and admitted to be 
authentic, and consider the view we have 
presented, that the world was born of a 
miracle, and its affairs were administered 
by miracles for 4,000 years, and its his- 
tory is to wind up with miracles, and 
certainly we must conclude that a state 
of things in which miraculeus power is 
excluded from the world, is itself a 
strange state of things. If we are living 
when the age of miracles is past or sus- 
pended, then certainly we live in a mir- 
aculous age. We are living in odd times 





of the oddone times that are totally 
different from the general course of its 
history. 

When we talk about the laws of na- 
ture, we ought to remember that the 
first law of nature is the supremacy of 
God over matter. That is the source 
and foundation of the laws of nature ; 
and the manifestation of that supremacy 
at creation and since creation, in the 
history of the [sraelites and in the works 
of Christ, was only a manifestation of 
the first law of nature. This doctrine 
that the age of miracles is past, mean- 
ing the age of God’s sovereignty over 
matter, and personal control over his own 
creation, is to us an abrogation of the 
first law of nature—a law written in the 
plainest, strongest hand, on the whole 
scroll of the universe. On these grounds, 
I should say that persons who teach that 
the age of miracles is past, do not believe 
in the Bible ; they may imagine that they 
do, but they are unbelievers in the Bible 
history of the world. 

Perhaps the strongest point in the 
whole philosophy of those who exclude 
God from the world and deny the faith 
of miracles to the present age, is their 
thcory that death, the death of the body, 
is inevitable by the Jaws of nature—that 
in fact, men were made todie. Death 
with them is a natural provess, and not 
to be referred at all to special penal ar- 
rangement, not to be regarded as mirac- 
ulous, but natural—any exception, in- 
deed, would be miraculous. Well, I say 
that whoever holds that doctrine, does 
not believe in the Mosaic account of cre- 
ation, does not believe in the resurrec- 
tion and the gospel of Christ, and does 
not believe in the doctrine of a future 
resurrection. The original account of 
death is that it wasa consequence of 
sin ; that it is miraculous, strange, a di- 
abolical anomaly for people to die.—- 
Whoever believes it to be a natural in- 
evitability, certainly does not believe in 
the original account of it. 

Then see how impossible it is for any 
one holding this doctrine, to believe in 
the gospel of Christ. Christ, as I said, 
demonstrated by facts the supremacy of 
God over all natural laws, by healing the 
sick, casting out devils, raising the dead, 
and a variety of other manifestations. 
That is what he called his gospel. It 
was that he was doing when he applied 
to himself the language of the prophet, 
«The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospei to the poor; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” Here is Christ’s gos- 
pel described. But to come to the real 
pivot of the thing—he died, and the third 
day rose again, in the face of this natural 
law of death. Then he said to his disci- 
ples, “‘ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature ; he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.’ 
(Mark 16: 15--18.) Believe what ? 
What was the gospel—the good tidings 
that the disciples had to carry forth ? 
Christ had died, and apparently disap- 
pointed their hopes—but behold the 
third day he appeared again—death 
could not hold him. The omnipotence of 
God was manifested in his redemption 
from the bands of death, and by that 
came the promise of deliverance to all the 
victims of death, That was the good 
tidings the disciples had to preach. They 
understood now what Christ meant by 
the gospel. To pm the thing to that 
point, we have only to go to a passage in 
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the 10th of Romans, where Paul says, “If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thon shalt be saved.” There we 
have a clear definition of the gospel which 
Christ sent his disciples to preach. The 
vlad tidings——the news of joy, that their 
hearts were full of, and that they longed 





of the righteous, and say, if we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets ;” showing that 
distance and time so alter a man’s rela- 
tion to facts, that he can show respect to 
facts afar off, which he would certainly 
have scoutec and persecuted being in 
direct contact wHh them. Get a clear 


to preach to all mankind, was the fact jevidence that a man’s faith is of this 
that Christ had risen from the dead. So|kind—faith that depends on the distance 
vou go throngh the whole New Testa-|of facts believed—which will tolerate a 
ment, and you find the gospel there set|remote fact, but not one of the same 
forth is the resurrection of Christ: and |kind close by, and we can say justly and 
the faith of the Primitive Church was faith | decisively, that that man does not be- 


in that fact. They believed it in their 
hearts, and the same power that worked 
in him to raise him from the dead, worked 
in them to raise them from moral and 
spiritual death. They knew no other 
power of salvation than that which raises 
Christ trom the dead--God’s miraculous 
power, This is as plain as daylight on 
the whole New Testament. 

How can any one believe in this gospel 


then, who holds to the doctrine that the | tions of his power. 


| 








lieve in the facts he pretends to ;_ for he 
is in precisely the same state of mind 
with those who believe not, being in the 
presence of them. 

At the same time that we believe in God’s 
sovereignty over the laws of nature, and 
open our hearts to faith in his personal 
interposition, we are getting into a nor- 
mal state, in which we do not need any 
exceptions or extraordinary manifesta- 
Those very persons 


aye of miracles is past, and the doctrine, | who deny the age of miracles, are after 
tore specifically, that death is inevitable all more credulous than we ; for when a 
—that God does not interfere with the! person dies, immediately they have him 


power of death in this world, but it is|svallowed up in miracles. 


man’s inevitable destiny to grow up, come 
to maturity, wd decay like the plants 
and animals. How can any one who holds 
such 2 faith, believe in the gospel of 
the Primitive Church, which brought the 


tidings that death was conquered, and | 


proclaimed the sovereignty of God over 
uature—over the most tyrannical power in 
nature, that of decay and death. Those 
who assert that the age of miracles is 
past, cannot believe that the same pow- 
er that raised Christ from the dead is 
working still. Suppose that M, E. C., or 
any ope that we have known, should re- 
turn. You can see that it would intro- 
duce among us a miraculous fact, which 
would upset this whole doctrine of the 
supremacy ef natural laws, and the inev- 
itability of death. Jast such a fact had 
taken place in the Primitive Church ; 
aud if unbelief and the doctrine of natural 
laws has displaced that fact in persons’ 
minds, they cannot believe in the gospel 
that the Primitive Church believed in. 
The very essence of that gospel, was 
faith in a fact which confounded all these 
laws, and Jed men to the conscious recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of God over 
their bodies and souls, placing them in 
conjunction with miraculous power, [i 
vou say that this power was manifested 
then, but we have nothing to do with it, 
it is all past, then I say, that the age of 
regeneration is past—the age of God’s 
grace and sovereignty is past—the age of 
salvation is past ; and the gap between 
the apostolic age and the judgment, is 
the age of damnation. 

On the same ground it is safe to affirm, 
that persons who hold thi: doctrine of the 
physiologists, that death reigns legiti- 
mately, that it isnot a usurpation but a 
natural sovereignty, do not believe in the 
resurrection that is coming. 

Those who deny the supremacy of God 
aver matter, have no serious belief in 
oreation, or the resurrection, or the judg- 
ment—the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of this miraculous world. They 
have no serious belief in the great mani- 
festations of God’s power in the history 
of time. But we are bound to return to 
the freshness of old faith, and say, He that 
believeth in the supremacy of God over 
matter, or that believes in this great Bi- 
ble theory of the miraculous birth, pro- 
gress and end of the world, shall be saved; 
and he that believeth not shall bedamned: 
hecause he that believes in this theory 
recognizes a God, and recognizes him as 
a power of redemption from matter ; 
but he that believes not in this theory, 
savs in his heart, with the fool, “‘ there is 
no God,” and is an everlasting captive 
to matter, and must die like the brutes. 

Christ brings out a principle in pout, 
where he says, “ye build the tombs of 
ihe prophets, and garnish the sepulchres 





Think what 
a rush of miracles must take place to work 
the change they expect at death, trans- 
forming a sinful man into an angel at 
once. No natural laws govern now— 
it is all miracle. But it is in the dis- 
tance ; out of this world. We do not 
believe in such miracles; we have 
our incredulity. We believe things are 
governed by natural laws after death as 
well as here. With all our elevation of 
faith, we turn our brightest and best into 
Hades; we do not send them right to 
heaven. So they believe in things that 
we do not, if we believe in things that 
they do not. They believe in miracles 
outside of this world, and in miracles past 
and future—everywhere, except on this 
“little bank and shoal of time,” the pres- 
ent. They admit them beyond death, 
and back in Christ’s time and the time 
of creation—there is no objection to them 
at that distance ; but here is a little space 
where they must not intrude. It is like 
the mountains of Gilboa on which there 
was no dew. 

The only rational meaning of this doc- 
trine that the age of miracles is past, is, 
that the age of faith is past, which toa 
certain extent, is true. Where there is 
no faith there are no miracles. Faith 
must invite the power of God’s sovereignty 
over matter: he does not thrust himself 
upon pceople’s attention where there is no 
heart to receive him. Christ said, ‘ When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth ?”—intimating that at the 
end of the apostolic age, faith would be 
scarce. All the faith there was in the 
Jewish nation, was gathered into the 
church and taken up at that time.— 
Among the Gentiles, there were no faith 
traditions such as the Jews had, and but 
little receptivity, so that it was an ex- 
tinction of faith almost. The remnant 
of faith has been very small from that 
time onward, The world has been buf- 
feted back and forth between skepticism 
and fanatical faith, and but very little 
true faith has had any growth since. It 
began to glimmer, and has been rising 
and gathering to itself material in a small 
way, from the time of the Reformation, 
and now the true faith once delivered to 
the saints is coming to the birth again 
among the Gentiles. 

Fanatical faith was born in the age 
of the apostate fathers, and was evident- 
ly generated by the devil’s abuse of the 
miracles of Christ and ti apostles.— 
These miracles started a demand for the 
supernatural which the devil speculated 
upon. -In fact, the great snare, which 
Christ and the apostles predicted should 
come upon that age, was a development 
of fanatical faith. A spiritual princi- 
pality arose then, which from that time 
to this has been the deadliest foe of true 
faith, by disgracing it, setting up scare- 











crows, and making people afraid to he- 
lieve. It stands ready the moment a 
person opens his heart to true faith, to 


| beget in hima craving for uxeless won- 


ders, and so run him off the track. It 
has stood like the dog in the manger, 
over the Gentile dispensation, ready to 
possess itself of every move toward the 
recovery of true faith. What fires of 
temptation we have been through from 
this principality! The point is, to be 
able to resist the imaginations of the 
flesh, ané the will of the flesh—set rea- 
son and common sense on the throne, 
and yet not be faithless but believing. 
That is the battle we are fighting now. 
The Lord is trying us to see if we will 
utterly refuse faratical faith, before he 
gives us true faith—to see if we will en- 
dure all things rather than be bewitched 
and imposed upon by that old snare of 
the devil, and yet not give up true faith. 
There is the point ; to maintain the good 
fight of faith—and yet calmly submit to 
death, without asking God to interfere 
merely for our comfort—submit to his 
sovereignty both ways. This is his de- 
cree: You shall not renounce your be- 
lief in my sovereignty, and you shall not 
demand my exercise of that sovereignty ; 
and if you try to make me do a miracle 
and Ido not choose todo it, you shall 
not give up your belief in my power and 
goodness. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego were right about it. They would 
declare that their God was able to deliv- 
er them, though he should refuse and 
suffer them to be burned in the furnace 
the next minute. That was rational. 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness 
was a temptation to fanatical faith—to 
cast himself down from the temple— 
command the stones to be made bread, 
&c. When we become as chaste as he 
was, we may expect the gift of his faith. 
—Home Talk. 
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ONE 
A Good Thought. 








We heartily commend to the attention of 
Christians in the United States, the following 
timely suggestion of the New York Tribune, 
in relation to the distress now existing in the 
manufacturing districts of England. What 
more favorable occasion could be offered than 
the present, for the exercise of true magnanimi- 
ty on the part of the American Government 
and people. What better opportunity could 
we have than that now afforded us, for carrying 
out the Christian doctrine toward the people of 
the mother country, whom yet so many among 
us regard as enemies on account of their sym- 
pathy with those who are enemies, seeking the 
destruction of the American Government ?— 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head :” 

** English journals come to us laden with ac- 
counts of deplorable distress in the cotton 
manufacturing districts. The better fortune 
which averts from us these painful results of 
the war lor Slavery ought not to make us for- 
getful of the calamities which have fallen upon 
others. Still less ought we to remember against 
such appeals as poverty and hunger make, that 
the sympathy of the English people has been 
given wholly to the heartless authers of their 
miseries ; to the Rebels who avowed from the 
beginning their willingness and their purpose 
to inflict the horrors of famine upon the En- 
glish operatives, by withholding the supply of 
cotton, on which their industry and means of 
life depend. In this and other States of the 
Union a festival is approaching which is so 
‘general as to be almost national in its charac- 


ter, and which, because it especially directs 
our attention to tie causes for thanksgiving 
that abundantly surround us, should also warm 





our hearts and open our hands to the misery 


irene 
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existing abroad. The overflowing geuerosity 
which freighted a national vessel of war on a 
peaceful errand of relief to Ireland in 1848, 
will respond with equal readiness to the ery of 
suffering from Englixh shores to-day. It is an 
opportunity for national beneficence; for offer- 
ings from the churches on Thanksgiving Day ; 
from the proceeds of public amusements in the 
evening; from the private liberality which 
seeks the most quiet channels for its flow ; 
from all the sources which plenty and pros- 
perity have enriched. No otherwise could we 
more nobly make the day on which we offer 
thanks for merzies and favors to ourselves, the 
oceasion for gratitude equally sincere from 
others.”’ 





Telegraph Round the World. 





The Pacific Telegraph Company erected 
their wires between the Missouri and the 
Sierra Nevada, a distance of 1,600 miles, and 
thus completed the telegraphic communication 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, in four 
months and seventeen days. The company 
have entered into an arrangement with the 
Emperor of Russia, by which, coujointly, they 
will construct a continuous line through British 
and Russian America, across Beliring’s Straits, 
and through Asiatic and European Russia, so 
as to connect St. Petersburg and Washington. 
This line will be 14,000 milesin length. Rus- 
sia has already completed 3,500 miies, and 
collected materials for extending the wire from 
Siberia to the mouth of the Amoor, the Missis- 
sippi of Asiatic Russia. 





Unity, the Design of Provi- 
dence. 


The grand purpose of God is to produce 
unity ; and this idea is the key to his dealings 
with mankind, in the whole history of the 
world. In the process of attaining it, he 
must begin with a mustard seed, separate a 
nucleus, aud then advance as he can add one 
thing after avother to it by assimilation, still 
preserving its unity, and let its increase pro- 
ceed ouly so far as it can perfectly digest. what 
it takes in. The case of Abraham, and the 
separation of the Jews as a peculiar nation, 
was an expression of God’s purpose of unity. 
He said to Abraham, ‘“‘I will be to thee a 
God, and I will bless thee and thy seed, and in 
thy seed siall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” He thus made a beginning by 
showing his favor to a single individual, and 
through him blessed his seed, and through his 
seed all nations. Lis plan in the case of Christ 
was the same. Begioning with a single man, 
that man drew in his twelve apostles, and they 
drew in the chureh ; and the souls of the saints 
in the world of Hades were drawn in to be- 
come the body of that one man. The theory 
of ‘‘ individual sovereignty,” which represents 
God as equally disposed to favor this one, that 
one, and the other, and each one independ- 
ently, dispensing his blessings indiscriminately, 
and building up men and nations, side by side, 
independent of each other, condemns all bis 
past dispensations to mankind. 

It is not necessary to say that God cannot 
make people good and happy, each one by 
himself; but that is not his plan; he has a 
better one. His plan is to begin with a unit, 
and keep it a unit, and make it grow only as 
fast as it can be kept a unit. And whatever 
is going on with this or that individual, is only 
the preparation of raw material, to be ulti- 
mately worked into a unitary organization. 
To understand the Bible and to understand 
history, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should be rooted and grounded in this primary 
truth, that nnity is the important thing, and 
that all other things are but raw material for 
unity, ant worth nothing for any other pur- 
pose. 

As to the merits of this plan of tle Lord’s, 
it is evident that according to his apprehen- 
sion (whether it is correct or not), unity is 
the most perfect means of happiness. Men 
have at least some involuntary theories in 
favor of the same idea. The unity between 
the sexes, for instance, is settled as a true 
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quarter in which to seek happiness. ‘ihere is 
quite a general apprehension iu the world, that 
marriage is a focus of bliss—and that is only 
one form of unity. With this theory of hap- 
piness, that its focus is in unity, God is seeking 
the greatest amount of unity possible. ‘To 
that end he will first prepare a great quantity 
of raw material, Aud during the time that 
he is preparing the raw material, he will pour 
out his blessings indiscriminately, send bis rain 
upon the just and the unjust; and persons 
who have a disposition to isolate themselves, 
aud seek individual happiness, have an oppor- 
wunity to misunderstand him, and envelop 
themselves in a mist of darkness, in which the 
whole universe isa puzzle to them. But if 
they seek the light, the very first truth they 
will tind out, is, that wntty in God’s estimation 
is the primary means of huppiness ; and in or- 
der to secure the greatest amount of happi- 
ness, he has set his heart on the greatest 
amount of unity. That is the meaning of bis 
law and his gospel.— Reprint. 





Late News. 


McClellan’s Disloyalty. 

The Chicago Tribune makes the following state- 
ment in regard to Gen. Mc Jlellan: 

“ As long as Gen. McClellan was at the head of 
the Army of the Potomac, our loyalty forbade that 
we should weaken the cunfidence of the country 
and of his soldiers in him by the publication of 
the facts which have been long in our possession- 
But now that he has been displaced to make room 
for a better and more earnest man, there can be 
no objection to saying that when the war broke 
out, and before a Major-Generalship was tendered 
him by a too indulgent government, he frequently 
and unreservedly expressed the opinion that “ the 
South was right and ought io succeed.” Weour- 
selves have read a letter from one of the most 
truthful and excellent gentlemen of Cincinnati, a 
frequent visitor in Gen. McClellan’s family, in 


_ which the charge of former disloyalty is made, 


and supported by proof that not the most ardent 
of the McClellan worshipers could doubt. It is, 
in fact, notorious in Cincinnati, where his home 
was when he was called to a command, that the 
sympathies of the General were wholly in favor of 
the rebellion, and that he never used any care in 
concealing them from his associates, upon whose 
discretion he could depend. Many of these, while 
wondering at the revolution of opinion that im- 
pelled him to accept a commission when it was 
tendered to him by Mr. Lincoln, have never been 
at any loss to account for his failure to acheive 
success. We state nothing but facts.” 

Indians Convicted. 

A dispatch from St. Paul, states that over 300 
Indians have been convicted by the Military Com- 
mission at Lower Sioux Agency, as participators 
in the late massacres, and condemned to be hung. 
Whether they live or die rests with the author- 
ities at Washington. The people of Minnesota 
are in favor of their immediate execution. 
Suffering in England, 

There is said to be great suffering in the cot- 
ton manufacturing districts in England, from des- 
titution in consequence of non-employment. 
Military Affairs in the Southwest. 

The Tribune gives the following view of pros- 
pective military operations in the South-west: 

“The apparent inaction of the Western armies 
since the disgraceful failure of Buell's second cam- 
paign against Bragg, and the resumption of offen- 
sive operations by the Army of the Potomac 
have diverted the attention of the loyal public 
from the theater of war in the South-West. But 
many more days will prebably not elapse before 
mighty events will again fix the public interest 
upon that quarter. Under tho present seeming 
calm a very hurricane of war is brewing, that will 
soon be let loose, and, even with but moderately 
able direction, sweep by an inherent force the 
States washed by the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries clear of Rebel domination. The distant ob- 
server has no conception of the extent of the vast 
preparations making for a last onset upon the re- 
beilion in the South-West. The impending cam- 
paign will be waged on a scale in comparison to 
the grandeur of which that of last year will appear 
insignificant. No less than seven powerful armies 
will be arrayed for operations along a line ex- 
tending from the western slope of the Virginia 
Alieghanies to the western confines of Arkansas. 
there will be 

1. The army concentrating in the Kanawha 
Valley under Maj. Gen. Cox. 
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2. The army of Maj. Gen. Granger, organized 
opposite Cincinnati, and now moving through 
Central Kentucky. ? 

3. The grand “ Army of the Ohio,” under Maj. 
Gen. Rosecrans, at this time upon its second 
march to Middle Tennessee. 

4. The army of West Tennessee under Major- 
Gen. Grant. 

5. The army forming under Major-General 
McClernand for service along the Mississippi 
River. 

6. The army of the South-West (Major-Gen- 
Curtis’s old command) now operating in South- 
Eastern Missouri. 

7. The “ Army of the Frontier,’ at present 
campaigning in North-Western Arkansas, under 
Brigadier-Gen. Schofield. 

At this early juncture we do not feel at liberty 
to mention either the field of action respectively 
assigned to or the strength in numbers and arma- 
ment of each of these armies. This much, how- 
ever, we can say: the aggregate force thus mar- 
shaled for the winter campaign in the South. 
West will not fall short of three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and notwithstanding the 
great length of the line of operations, no appre- 
hensions of disasters from its division inte so 
many distinct bodies need be entertained, as each 
will be strong enough to contend successfully 
with any portion of the enemy likely to oppose 
its movements.” 

The two following items are from the Tribune: 

— We have dates from New-Orleans to the 4th 
inst., furnishing details of the expedition under 
command of Gen. Weitzel. Our forces encoun- 
tered the enemy in considerable strength at a 
place called Labadieville, and defeated them after 
a brisk fight, and a brilliant display of general- 
ship on the part of Gen. Weitzel, whose official 
account of the affair we publish. Two hundred 
of the enewy were killed, wounded and taken 
prisoners, and one piece of artillery was captured. 
The Rebels were pursued in the direction of Ber- 
wick’s Bay, where Gov. Moore was supposed to 
be. Gen. Butler had paid a visit of courtesy to 
the French war-steamer Catinet, and the usual 
interchange of civilities took place on the oc- 
casion. . 

—Gen. Burnside has issued a general order 
dividing the army under his command into three 
grand divisions, named respectively the Right, 
Left and Center Grand Divisions. The first, 
consisting of the Second and Ninth Corps, will 
be commanded by Gen. Sumner ; the second con- 
sisting of the First and Sixth Corps, will be 
commanded by Gen. Franklin; and the third, 
consisting of the Third and Fifth Corps, will be 
commanded by Gen. Hooker. In addition to 
these there will be a Corps of Reserve, consisting 
of the Eleventh Corps and such other troops as 
may hereafter be assigned to it, under command 
of Gen. Sigel. 

—It is stated that one million dollars for the 
relief of volunteers’ families has already been 
used up in New-York, and the corpuration is 
about commencing on the third appropriation of 
$500,000, having pledged to support the families 
of volunteers as long as the War lasts. The rate 
of expenditure is about $70,000 a month. 

—The N. Y. Evening Post urges that immediate 
measures be taken to pvt the defenses of New- 
York harbor in effective conditioo. “There is 
probably no imminent danger to apprehend but it 
should be remembered that these are days of sud- 
den surprises and dashing feats, and a necessity 
for energetic action may arise when we least ex- 
pect it. Therefore, the forts should be at cnce 
strengthened, fuliy garrisoned, and completely 
and effectively armed.” 

—It is understood that Garibaldi has commis. 
sioned his friend, the staff-officer Cairoli, <vho is 
confined in Fenestrella as a prisoner, to write a 
detailed history of recent events in Italy. Im- 
portant revelations are, therefore, to be expected, 
as Garibaldi means to publish highly interesting 
data concerning his plans, conversations and con_ 
ferences with ministers, persons in high office, 
senators, &c., and to go back as far as the govern- 
ment of Ricasoli. The history will. chiefly deal 
with Garibaldi’s stay in Sicily, and wiil furnish 
proofs that the General has absolutely no connec- 
tion with Mazzini, and never thought for a mo- 
ment of attacking the government of Victor 
Emanuel. Further, it will endeavor to justify 
the grave charges brought against Napoleon; and 
in doing so, will publish letters which deeply 
compromise sundry persons of distinction. There 
is no doubt that everything wil) be done to pre- 
vent the publication of a narrative which might 
have such immense results ; still, some copies may 


reach the public. So far, it is only known ‘that 
mention is made in it of a remarkable conversa- 
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, tion between Garibaldi and the King, a conversa- 


tion likely to produce an immense sensation, as it 
contains important disclosures concerning the pol- 
icy of Napoleon.— Eve. Post. 


An Oneida Journal. 





A JOURNALISTIC TALK. 

One of our correspondents frequently ex- 
horts us to keep up the ‘‘ column of central 
interest,”’ as he calls the Oneida Journal; and 
many of our readers speak of the Journal as 
the most interesting portion of the Circular — 
the portion that is first read, ete. Hence the 
editor is sometimes tempted. to fecl that if the 
paper lacks a Journal, it is an imperfect pa- 
per. Jt is natural, perhaps, that our readers 
should be more interested in the !ife-move- 
ment of the Community—its daily sayings and 
doings—than in didactic discussion, the 
news of the day, or selections from current 
literature. The daily history of the Commuui- 
ty, as far as it represents the inner Iife that is 
at work among us—the life that is seeking to 
express the unity and holiness of heaven in the 
visible sphere of things, must necessarily be 
the most interesting thing we can present to 
our readers. There is, however, much of 
that history which is inexpressible--recorded 
only on tablets of the heart. 

** Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught,” 


says the poet. 

There is a realm of things that can only be 
revealed to others through the medium of love 
and spiritual communion. 

*« Only when the sun of love 
Melts the scattered stars of thought ; 


Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught ; 
«* Only when our souls have fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth ; 


** We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one.” 

Those facts in our history, therefore, which be- 
long to the most vital and interior sphere of 
things, cannot be recorded in the Journal, but 
must be left to be learned through the confi- 
dence which is the result of personal acquain- 
tance, and through the fellowship of heart 
which is the result of profound and unhesita- 
ting confidence. 

Then on the other hand, there is a depart- 
ment of our daily history which is not gener- 
ally adapted to jourvalizing—that is, the indi- 
vidual details of outward life, personal employ- 
ments, which have little significance or value 
beyond the day, except as they minister to the 
general interests of the Community. It would 
not be especially edifying or interesting for us to 
tell you that A is making traps to-day, or that 
B is at work in the bag-department, C gather- 
ing fruit, D plowing, and E carting manure, F at 
work on the lawn, G, H, Land J in the kiteh- 
en, etc., etc. 

It is only the general results, the facts and 
events, which bear upon the progress of the 
Community, or that are edifying and interest- 
ing in themselves, the sayings and doings 
which relate to and affect the large vitality, 
the discussion of principles and measures, ex- 
hortations, religious experience, and the gen- 
eral Community movements, which are adap- 
ted to public journalizing. And it is not sur- 
prising if sometimes there is a scarcity of ma- 
terial for this ‘‘ column of central interest.’’— 
Our correspondent above alluded to, suggests 
that we should give full reports of our evening 
meetings, after the manner of Congressional 
reports, with each member’s remarks. In 
some instances this would, perhaps, be practica- 
ble, though our speakers don’t all ‘ talk like 
a book,” nor do we have many elaborate 
speeches. But people are nut always up for 
show, and sometimes don’t wish to be reported 
in ‘‘ the papers.”” Then, it is evident, that 
in such a family as ours there must necessarily 
be a great many discussions which are not 


Having hinted at some of the limits of Com- 
munity journalism we come now toa point 
which was in our mind when we began. 

Our readers demand of us an interesting pa- 
per, and asa part of that paper, a weekly 
sketch of community life. They want to know 
all about ws. But do they ever think ofa re- 
ciprocal interest we may feel in them? And 
do they ever think about Aelping to make the 
Circular more interesting, by contributing to 
its columns? Among our eight or nine hun- 
dred subscribers very few contribute a line 
to its columns, and by far the largest part do 
not even send us asolitary annual Amen. We 
do not complain of this, but. sometimes think 
that if they were as much in earnest for 
the truth’s sake as they ought to be, they 
wouldremember the apostolic injunction——‘‘for- 
get not to communicate.” It is written, “* Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard 
it; anda book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord, and 
that thought upon bis name.” Now we would 
make the Circular “a book of remembrance” 


|wherein those who fear the Lord, and think 


upon his name, may speak often onc to another. 
Every one who can speak sincere, earnest 
thoughts— thoughts that come out to him 
through his heart from God—will both be ben- 
efited and benefit others by such utterance. 
Testimony to the goodness of God, and eon- 
fessions of faith in Christ are great means of 
growth and strength. 

We want to reach through the Cirenlar all 
the sincere, earnest hearts of the age, and 
gatLor them together to the great work of es- 
tabli‘hing Christ’s Kingdom in this world.— 
Every man or woman who bas faith in his or 
her heart as a grain of mustard seed, can help 
in the work. 

** Send us five hundred men who are not 
afraid to die,’’ wrote one of the leaders of the 
French Revolution to the Directory at Paris 
Men who are not afraid todie! Ttis such men 
that the cause of Communism and of Christ 
wants; others may do for other leaders, but 
Christ wants no soldiers who are afraid to die. 
Those who would find heaven must die to sin 
and their old life: must put off the old) man 
and put on the new man—must become new 
creatures. ‘They must die to selfishness, to 
egotism, to this world, to all its honors and 
fame. The same is true of those who would 
enter the Community. 
cove a member of the Community—become 
really identified with its e:ntral life and pur- 
pose--must die. There must be a separation 
from bis old life, and a baptism into the Com- 
munity life and spirit. Tv accept of Christ is 
to die to this world. No man can serve God 
and mammon. No man ean be a Christian 
and a sinner at the same time. No man ean 
be a Christian and be seifish. Persons who 
make application to join the Community do 
They are charmed 


Whoever would be- 


not always consider this. 
with the outward results and advantages of 
Comuunism, and with the unity and harmony 
which attend it ; think it easy to become partners 
in all this; while they do not see that these 
things have been reached only by that earnest- 
ness and sincerity which make men ready to die 
in order to attain a true life. 

We find it necessary to revert again and 
again to this view of things in dealing with ap- 
plicants for admission. We could easily ep- 
large our numbers, temporarily at least, if we 
should open our doors to all who are merely 
seeking a comfortable home. But that is not 
a motive which will make earnest, enduring 
members. It needs a higher purpose than 
that of finding a good home, to carry persons 
through the criticism and judgment which are 
necessary to assimilation into vital society. 
No purpose or motive Jess than that of saving 
the soul, will answer, for those who would 
join the Community. If they have not this 
purpose they will fail to effect a junction with 
it. Ilowever favorably disposed the Commu- 
nity may be toward them, and whatever sac- 





adapted for publication. 


rifices it may make to give them a trial, they 
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will surely drop out and be left behind. The 
Community is a “‘ through train,”? bound, like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, from the city of destruction 
to the New Jerusalem. Those who are ear- 
nes: enough to deny themselves, take up their 
cross and follow Christ, through evil and good 
r>port, will get a through ticket, while all 
others, though they may attempt to get aboard 
and may even secure a seat for a short time, 
soon find themselves uncomfortable and with- 
out harmony with those around theni, and 
leave the train at the first station. 

Therefore all should thoroughly cownt the 
cost before making serious application to join 
the Commupity personally. Speaking of this 
several years ago in the Circular, these re- 
marks were made, which though repeating 
some of the ideas already touched upon in the 
preceding paragraphs, may be pertinently 
quoted here. Enumerating things which are 
necessary in persons who contemplate joining 
us, it was said: 

“Their hearts should be fully set on the same 
things that we have in view. If persons are not 
sincerely with us there, it is only folly for them 
to be tempted by a view of our pleasant circum- 
stances and the visible harmony and _ prosperity 
which promise to make of the Community a good 
home. Joining our society with any of these 
lower views, such as prevail in ordinary Associa- 
tion, must surely lead to disappointment. Per- 
sons might as well go into the camp of an army, 
in actual service, and in presence of the enemy, 
thinking to find a good hoine, as to put themselves 
into the Community with that inview. They are 
sure to find out their mistake. In seeking the 
loaves and fishes, they fail to get what they ex- 
pect. Though our external surroundings in the 
Community are pleasant in many respects the 
discipline of the heart, in our school, is such as to 
make untold torments tor those who are seeking 
superficial pleasure. We shculd say, therefore, 
to any one purposing to join the school, ‘ See to 
it that you are bent on self-improvement. If that 
is your obeject, you will have a good chance. If 
you come with your whole heart pledged to real 
spiritual improvement—wiih the prayer that God 
will make you perfect, if necessary, through suf- 
fering, we can help you.’ 

* Our object being self-improvement, we have 
found by much experience, that Sree criticism— 
faith(ul, honest, sharp criticism, is one of the best 
exercises in Community. for the attainment of 
that object. We have tried it thoroughly ; and 
the standing body of the Community have both 
approved, and honestly submitted themselves 
to it. Those, therefore, who come among us as 
new members will, according to true principles, 
submit themselves as soon as possible, to criticism. 
Criticism is the entrance-fee by which the mem- 
bers have all sought admission ; and until others 
have submitted to a thorough course, they have 
not really entered the institution; they are not 
in a position to fully appreciate it, and cannot 
profitably or fairly undertake to criticise and re- 
form it. 

“ Whatever there is to love or desire in the re- 
sults of the Community, is due to criticism as the 
operative means of producing and preserving it. 
And if criticism is liable to be thought a disa- 
greeable and repulsive thing, still it will not do 
for people to overlook its agency, and think in 
their enthusiasm that they can realize its beauti- 
ful results, without passing through the interven- 
ing process. 

‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.’ 
So also stands the promised land of true com- 
munism to the spectator from the worldly side 
of the river—a land of beauty and bloom—but 
the Jordan of criticism rolis between.” 

“* But,” perhaps the reader says, ‘I thought 
you were going to give us a jouraal this week, 
igstead of sermonizing us about the qualifica- 
tions of applicants.” Well, Journalist thinks 
that a little sermonizing on this point, -is 
not out of place just now. And furthermore 
the Community have been “talking on the 
subject,” during the past week or two. Sev- 
eral persons who joined the Community during 
the past year have lately left us and we have 
naturally been brought to consider anew the 


matter of membership and its qualifications. 
eo 








Whon, not having Seen, we Love. 





It is easy to love when eye meets eye, 
And the glance reveals the heart, 
When the flush on the cheek can the soul bespeak, 
And the lips in gladness part ; 
There’s a thrilling of bliss in a loving kiss, 
And a spell in a kindly tone, 
And the spirit has chains of tenderness 
To fetter and bind its own. 


But a holier spell and a deeper joy 
From a purer fountain flow, 
When the soul sends higher its incense fire, 
And rests no more below ; 
When the heart goes up to the gate of heaven, 
And bows before the throne, 
And striking its harp for sins forgiven, 
Calls the Savior all its own. 


Though we gaze not on the lovely brow 
That felt for us the thorn, 
Though afar from home we pilgrims roam, 
And our feet with toil are worn ; 
Though we never have pressed that pierced hand, 
It is stretched our lives above; 
And we own his care, in grateful prayer, 
‘* Whom, not having seen, we love.” 


We have felt him near for many a year, 
When at eve we bent the knee, 

That mercy breath, that glorious faith, 
Dear Savior, came from Thee. 

When we stood beside the dying bed, 
And watched the loved one go, 

In the darkening hour we felt His power, 
As it hushed the waves of woe. 


And still, as we climb the hills of time, 
And the lamps of earth grow dim, 

We are hastening on from fuith to sight— 
We are pressing near to Him ; 

And away from idols of earthly mold, 
Enraptured we gaze above, 

And long to be where His arms enfold, 
‘* Whom, not having seen, we love.” 


—Anonymous. 
TD TO 


. ‘From a Friend. 


The following paragraphs from a letter received 
some months ago, from a friend, breathe a good 
spirit, and indicate that the writer has found the 
true path : 

I sometimes feel like writing for the Circulur, 
for the reason that it seems so much like a com- 
munication from one believer to another ; an epis- 
tle which carries with it hope and encouragement. 
Our experiences, though very different perhaps, 
are designed by God tw destroy egotism and sel- 
fishness ; and an earnest seeker after the truth 
will seize with avidity, everything which will help 
to overcume the principle which enslaves his spir- 
it. 

I think we are apt to look upon suffering with 
a desire that we might always be free from it; 
but, if suffering, with the blessings we receive, 
work together for our good, we may be thankful, 
instead of sorrowing. I did not reau the writings 
of the Community, till suffering made me anxious 
to know how to follow after good, and avoid en- 
tering into temptation, anc constrained me to 
seck, in reading the experiences of others, for light 
to guide me into the right path. I need scarcely 
say, that I asked and received, and that for which 
I sought, I found. They made the Bible more 
clear to me, and | have learned to love it; to be- 
lieve its precious truths, and it has filled my heart 
with joy. The future is t» me a season when | 
shall know more of the will of God ; and in pro- 
portion to my faithfulness and sincerity in con- 
fessing Christ my helper, will I be enabled to do 
t. 8. l. B. 





Appeal for the Freedmen. 


A correspondent of the 7'ribune at Port Royal— 
a trust-worthy and reliable woman—makes the 
following appeal in behalf of the Freedmen: 

Saturday night, the Darlington brought to 
Beaufort 130 of those who were chattels a 
weck ago, from Floridaand Georgia. Sunday 
the 9th the Ben de Ford brought in (some say 
300 others) 250 from Georgetown, 8. C. 
What shall be done with them? They have 
come flying to us for protection; they come 
poorly clad, most of them in a condition that 
renders immediate aid necessary. No homes, 
no kettles, no pans, no wash-tubs, no beds, no 
clothes except those that cover the body to- 
day. Government will apportion rations, and 
give out blankets and clothing toa limited ex- 
tent (and here let me say that the Government 
stores provided for the contrabands are, so far 
as I have been able to observe, kept for them, 
and them only, and sold to them at the same 
prices which were paid for them a year since, 
and which is much less on many articles than 
the same can be purchased for in New-York 
now. } 








But this will not fully meet the demand of 
these women and children, and make them feel 
that liberty is ‘‘ trucst heaven,” unless other 
means are resorted to toenhance their com- 
fort. 

Mapy even on the estates are suffering now 
for clothing, because most of the supplies sent 
are cotton and light goods, while woolens for 
the Southern Winter seems absolutely a aeces- 
sity. To all, therefore, interested in this more 
than missionary work, we would earnestly ap- 
peal. Send us all you can spare in the way of 
woolens, coats, jackets, shirts, dresses, cast off 
garments for children of all ages and sizes, if 
worth the transportation. Shoes. Oh! the 
bare, pinched feet these frosty mornings, and 
the shivering forms of the old, make us cry out 
mightily for help in that qnarter. But while 
we ask for help, we repudiate the old saying, 
that ‘* Beggars must not be choosers ;”? and we 
implore you, readers of The Tribune or any 
other journal into which the prayer of the pe- 
titioners may fall, do not seud all your old 
shoes. We have a cart-load in our store-room 
now, which serve to other use than to draw 
forth the ejaculations which we have heard 
from the waiting sufferers, ‘‘ My good God, 
Missis, who dem people at de Norf tink gwine 
to wear dem old ting?’’ Utterly worthless are 
they except to swell the report of so many 
‘barrels or boxes shipped to Port Royal for the 
use of the contrabands.”” We have plenty of 
old bonnets also; bonnets of gauze and bonnets 
of lace, bonnets glowing with all the folly of 
cheap flowers or tinsel ribbons, such as might 
date their artistic getting-rp anterior to the 
election of Father Abraham some twenty years, 
which would be a century of fashion. Send no 
more, for we have barrels made into jam alrea- 
dy, not one of which would break one ray of 
sunshine from the bump of parsimonious be- 
nevolence that prompted the donor to send 
them to South Carolina. 

Foolish finery, in utter dilapidation, is an- 
other useless bequest. We have no desire to 
develop in this rich soil any Flora M’Flimseys. 
They come up themselves, as naturally as cot- 
ton weed, from the seeds already plentifully 
strewn by the mistresses of the South, whose 
hberty amounted to nothing more in the eyes 
of the poor ignorant slaves, than fine clothes, 
enough to eat, and idleness. 

Send us warm, plain, good things, and 
though there be patch upon patch, they will be 
most thankfully received. 

People at the North haveno idea of the 
chilly dampness of this climate. An elderly 
Quaker fricnd told me yesterday that he was 
compelled to sleep in woolen socks to keep his 
feet warm nights. All complain, more or less, 
of this effect of the extremely warm noons and 
cold midnights. 

Let us not appeal in vain. There is many 
a kiod woman in the Free States that would 
gather a half barrel of such yoods as we need 
in fifteen minutes, could she see the same des- 
titution at her door. 

All are not alike needy; some escaped 
with their own goods, some brought away—— 
more, perhaps, than belonged to their quarters. 
Others have pots and kettles, and wash and 
cook, and make money. Nearly every house, 
shed, and shelter in Beaufort is full, and the 
mass must suffer before Spring if they are not 
helped. And it will not be strange if such 
should turn with longing eyes back to the old 
plantation, with its certaivties, and think it 
preferable to the crowded home of freedom, 
with all its discomforts ard uncertaintics. 

F. D. G. 





Emperor Alexander and his 
, ork. 


‘ 





In Russia there is now a sad and touch- 
ing spectacle. © A ruler who is conscientiously 
endeavoring to workout a great problem for 
securing the happiness of his people and 
strengthening the foundations of his empire, 
is compelled to encounter the united opposition 
of a class who are as grasping and selfish and 
overbearing as the rebels who array themselves 
in arms against the government of this coun- 
try. The Emperor’s Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation, antedating that of President Lincoln, 
plants full in his path the solid phalanx of an 
*¢ aristocracy”? which is ‘‘ born to command.” 
He has environed his throne, not with earnest 
helpers and valiant fighters, but with a horde 
of half-civilized and desperate task-masters. 
Obstacles are put in the way of his beneficent 
plan of freedom for the outcast serfs of the 
empire, just as impediments are placed between 
Mr. Lincoln and the promised freedom to the 
slaves of the South. Both the Autocrat and 
the President encounter bitter, malignant and 
persistent hostility from a small but hitherto 
a privileged class, who willingly sacrifice honor, 
virtue and patriotism to the idol of self-aggran- 
dizement. There is a curious likenesss between 


the Russian boyar and the southern slaveown- 
er. The one decries liberty as asin ; the oth- 
er fights against it asa crime. Both are wed 
ded to a system of slavery, and it matters noth- 
ing to them whether the race held in bondage 
is white or black, or held under an autocratic 
ora democratic form of government. Both 
are reckless and determined enemies of the 
great law of Freedom. 

The latest intelligence received from Russia 
indicates that the work of emancipation makes 
progress, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
the Emperor has encountered. A letter from 
St. Petersburg, dated Oct. 6th, gives a grati- 
fying account of the results up to that time: 
“ The affairs vonnected with the emancipation 
of the serfs (says the writer) , go on in spite of 
the obstacles inevitable in such complicated 
questions. The number of reglementary char- 
ters signed on either side up to September 
amounted to thirty-nine thousand three hund- 
red and seventy-one, and the number is in- 
creasing every day. Out of ten million serfs 
emancipated there are nearly four million who 
have terminated their arrangements with tha 
proprietors. The greater part have done so 
by private agreement. Out of five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand servants attached to 
the habitations of the noble, more than fifty 
thousand have become farmers. The opera- 
tion of redemption is carried on very actively. 
The bank which is charged with it has already 
delivered to the proprietors ten million silver 
roubles (forty million francs) aud hopes are 
entertained that in the antumn, after the close 
of the field labors, those who have hitherto de- 
layed will take a decisive step. Things, there- 
fore, do not go on very badly, and certainly 
much better than was at first expected.” 

This exbibit shows, first, that emancipation 
is a foregone conclusion in Russia, and, second- 
ly, that the Emperor has skill and energy 
enough to enable him to work out his gigantic 
plan of reform. He has effected in a few 
months more than there was any reason to be- 
lieve he would have been able to accomplish in 
five years, and the violent opposition which he 
has been compelled to encounter seems only to 
have rooted his determination more firmly than 
ever. The first Russian monarch who has de- 
vised so bold a stroke of national policy, his 
enlightened zeal is applied with direct and ir- 
resistible force, and his success is one of the 
wonderful events of the age.— Eve. Post. 





A Visit to Robinson Crusoe’s 
sland. 





The following interesting information is derived 
from the San Francisco Times:—While the ship 
Golden Rocket was on her last passage from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, Capt. Pendleton determined 
to stop at the island of San Juan Fernandez, to 
take in water. On the 24th of March he arrived 
in the bay of St. Joseph and anchored on the op- 
posite side from that on which Robinson Crusoe 
(Alexander Selkirk the exile Scotchman) lived. 
The casks were taken on shore, and while the 
crew were at work, the passengers, among whom 
were fifty ladies, rambled about in different direc- 
tions. The island is twenty five miles long by 
about four in breadth. The land is very high, 
rising in rugged, precipitous peaks ; one of them 
called Tunkcue, 3,500 feet abuve the level of the 
sea. The peaks are generally overhung with 
clouds. The valleys are exceedingly fertile, the 
grass growing to the hight of six or eight feet. 
Figs, strawberries, peaches and cherries abound 
in their season. The Golden Rocket was there in 
the season of peaches, and the valleys and hill- 
sides were full of trees luaded down with delicious 
fruit. Strawberries flourish best in December 
and January. There are three remarkable caves 
in the sides of the hill facing the harbor, about 
thirty feet in length, twenty-five in width and 
about the same in hight. The inhabitants now 
number but fourteen, of whom Messrs Day and 
Kirkaldi, from Valparaiso, are the chief persons; 
they have been appointed overseers of the island 
by the Chilian Government. An immense nut- 
bet of goats are running wild over the island, and 
an abundance of fish are taken on the coast. 





They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slaves who will not choose, 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truths they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts ; 
These are their stay; and when the laden world 
Sets its hard face against their fateful thought, 
And brute strength, like a scornful conqueror, 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings ber patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous globe ; 
One faith against a whole world’s unbelief — 
One soui against the flesh of all mankind. 
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